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Loyalty Sen. McCarthy (R Wis.) released testimony that Army employees, tainted 

———-_ with Communism, have access to classified information. He demanded 
records showing who cleared the suspects, but an Army colonel turned him down. 
The Senator may appeal to the President. Meanwhile, the Government Printing 
Office, under McCarthy’s fire, reverted to a war-time security basis. 


Sen. Jenner (R Ind.) scheduled an investigation of a UN tribunal’s decision that 11 
Americans who balked at testifying on Communist affiliations were fired from their 
UN jobs illegally. McCarthy and other Members of Congress suggested that the 


U.S. cut off funds for payment of indemnities to the dismissed employees. 


Tally 


Congressional statisticians reported that 288 public 
bills and joint resolutions were enacted into law 
during the first session, while 227 private bills made 
the grade. Thus, about five per cent of the 9,900 
bills and joint resolutions introduced became law. 


The Senate worked 763 hours to pass 848 measures 
(simple and concurrent resolutions as well as bills 
and joint resolutions), while the House passed 1,048 
measures in 506 hours. 


On The Stump 


A North-South difference flared within the Demo- 
cratic Party. Several Southerners said they will 
relax on their verandas instead of rallying in Chicago. 
A point of contention: The Party ‘‘loyalty pledge.”’ 


Senate Minority Leader Johnson (D Tex.) and Sen. 

Homer Ferguson (R Mich.) differed over which party 

deserves credit for achievements of the first session. 

Ferguson accused Johnson of spreading ° ‘bunk”’ 
“trying to ride the President’s coattails.” 


Taxes 


Rep. Simpson (R Pa.) said Congress may cut corpora- 
tion income taxes from 52 per cent to 50 per cent, 
instead of to 47 per cent, as scheduled, or maintain- 
ing the present rate, as asked by the President. 


Rapid tax write-offs to encourage expansion of de- 
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fense industry may be curtailed, Defense Mobilizer 
Flemming announced. 


Civil Rights 

Southerners protested anti-discrimination clauses 
in agreements between the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion and banks handling farm price-support loans. 
When Secretary of Agriculture Benson said the clauses 
may be ‘‘unnecessary,’’ Walter White, secretary of 
the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, demanded his resignation. 


FBI Director Hoover contended that he is required 
by law to investigate civil rights complaints at state 
and local levels. He failed to satisfy critics of the 
1866 law and its execution. Sen. Robertson (D Va.) 
promised to seek a ‘‘practical remedy.” 


Labor 


House subcommittees blasted labor practices among 
teamsters and construction workers in Kansas City, 
where ‘‘violence has become the adjuster of.. .juris- 
dictional claims.”’ They urged a grand jury investi- 
gation and Congressional action to prevent; ‘ ‘gangster 
tactics,”’ which allegedly interfered with ammunition 
production and ‘‘depressed one of the nation’s great 
metropolitan centers.” 


Foreign Affairs 


President Eisenhower replaced the Psychological 
Strategy Board with an Operations Coordinating Board. 


Iran was assured “‘sympathetic consideration’’ of its 
requests for aid to! bolster the Zahedi regime. 


Sen. Watkins (R Utah) advised the President to post- 
pone revisions of basic immigration law, but Sen. 
Lehman (D N.Y.) asked Administration support of 
bills to abolish the national origins system. 





Story Of The Week ... 


CONGRESS PICKS THE ISSUES 


Polled By CQ, Congressmen Rate K 


orea Top Issue For '54; Tax Cuts, 


Federal Economy, Budget Balancing And Farm Prices All Stand High 


Members of the 83rd Congress assign top priority 
to Korea, tax reduction, economy in government, budget 
balancing and farm and livestock prices as key issues in 
the upcoming second session of the 83rd Congress and in 
the 1954 election campaigns. 


These issues came out on top when Congressional 
Quarterly asked Congressmen how they rated 40 listed 
issues for their importance during 1954. Of 223 Mem- 
bers of Congress who voted in the CQ poll, 112 were 
Democrats, 109 Republicans. Although 186 Representa- 
tives replied to the poll, only 184 actually voted since 
two did not check any of the issues. Thirty-nine Senators 
answered the CQ poll. 


, Party breakdowns on the top issues were slightly 
different from national totals. Republicans put Korea 
first and ranked economy in government, tax reduction, 
budget balancing and tax revision next in that order. 


Democrats also chose Korea as the top issue, but 
their over-all vote rated tax reduction second, followed 
by farm and livestock prices, farm price supports, and 
economy in government. 


REGIONAL VARIATIONS 


On a regional basis, there was a fairly wide varia- 
tion in the voting. Delegations from the predominantly 
agricultural Southern, Central and Border states, gave 
farm prices and farm price supports issues higher rat- 
ings than the national totals showed. 


In Western delegations, public power and transmission, 
and use and sale of public lands got more votes as top is- 
sues than in any other region. 


The farm price issue received none of the votes cast 
by Congressmen from the industrialized New England 
states. In these delegations, revision of the immigration 
act, social security expansion, and tariffs and reciprocal 
trade ranked high with both Republicans and Democrats 
voting. 


In the populous Middle Atlantic region, where indus- 
try, employment and port activities are important, tax 
reductions and social security were high in both parties’ 
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HOW POLL WAS CONDUCTED 


Congressional Quarterly sent questionnaires to all 
Members of the 83rd Congress, asking their selections 
for key issues for the second session of the 83rd Con- 
gress and the 1954 election campaigns. 


CQ listed 40 issues and asked Members to check 
ones they thought would be the major issues in their 
districts. In addition, Members were asked to list any 
other subjects they thought might be key issues, and to 
add comments they might have. The Congressmen were 
also requested to indicate whether or not they objected 
to being quoted. 


The questionnaires were sent out July 7, and July 
15 was the original deadline for replies. This was ex- 
tended to July 22. 











ratings. There Democrats also gave high listings to 
public housing and immigration act revision, while the 
Republicans cast a large percentage of their votes for 
economy in government and budget balancing as 1954 
issues. 


Top Ten Issues 


Members of Congress from all 48 states picked 
these issues as the top 10 for 1954: 


1, Korea -- Of all those voting in the poll, 85 per 
cent chose the Korean situation as a key issue. The 
votes of 91 per cent of the Republican Members and 79 
per cent of the Democrats made this issue number one. 
As Rep. Joe L. Evins (D Tenn.) wrote on his CQ poll 
sheet, ‘‘The ending of the Korean war on honorable 
terms (is) paramount.’’ An armistice has halted the 
fighting in Korea--the issue now is whether an accept - 
able peace can be achieved. 


2. Tax Reduction -- Votes of 75 per cent of the Con- 
gressmen (82 per cent of the Republicans, 70 per cent of 
the Democrats) made tax reduction the second major 
issue. The Eisenhower Administration had put a balanced 
budget before tax reductions. But in the CQ pall, Mem- 





mal 
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bers of Congress rated tax cuts second, while a balanced 
budget rated fourth in importance. 


The President has asked for postponement of sched- 
uled March 31, 1954, cuts in certain excise taxes. The 
excess~-profits tax, already given a six-month extension, 
is slated to die Dec. 31, 1953, along with the 11 per cent 
that was added to individual income taxes after the Korean 
war began. The Administration may ask for postpone- 
ment of certain cuts or for enactment of new taxes. 


3. Economy in Government -- The CQ poll showed 
that 73 per cent of all those voting (88 per cent of the 
Republicans, 58 per cent of Democrats) selected econ- 
omy in government as a top issue. The Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration maintained that sharp cuts in appropriations, 
spending and federal personnel would result in greater 
economy and efficiency without loss of national strength. 
Opponents of what they term ‘‘meat-axe’’ cuts charge 
that the reductions will weaken national defense and 
undermine the structure and functions of government. 





4. Budget Balancing --In fourth place, with the total 
votes of 68 per cent (82 per cent of the Republicans, 54 
per cent of the Democrats) was the problem of a balanced 
budget. An anticipated $3.8 billion deficit for fiscal 1954 
that will have the national debt pushing at the legal limit 





of $275 billion is the major drawback to a balanced budget. 


Congress turned down the Administration request to 
raise the debt limit to $290 billion. Despite efforts to 
keep spending and income in balance, the Eisenhower 
Administration may have to repeat its request for a 
boost in the public debt ceiling. A balanced administra- 
tive budget is not in prospect for fiscal 1954, although 
cash income and cash outgo are expected to be in balance 
at the end of the year. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1124.) 


5. Farm and Livestock Prices -- The downward 
spiral of farm prices has caused concern among Repub- 
licans and Democrats in and out of Congress. The issue 
received 56 per cent of the total votes (50 per cent of the 
Republicans, 61 per cent of the Democrats). 





Rep. Otto Krueger (R N.D.) wrote CQ that ‘‘Farm 
price decline will be the biggest issue in my state and 
all agricultural states.”’ 


6. Social Security Expansion -- This issue placed 
sixth with 49 per cent of those polled selecting it (46 per 
cent of the Republicans, 53 per cent of the Democrats). 
President Eisenhower called for extension of the old age 
and survivors insurance program to cover another 10.5 
million persons, and legislation to do this has already 
been introduced in Congress. 





7 and 8. Aid to Europe -- Congressional predictions 
of sharp reductions in military and economic aid to 
Europe indicate a 1954 hassle over the Mutual Security 
program, and this issue was given votes by 47 per cent 
of those polled (50 per cent of the Republicans, 45 per 
cent of the Democrats). It tied with... 





Farm Price Supports -- This tied with aid to 
Europe for seventh position in the top 10 listings, with 
47 per cent of those voting selecting it (35 per cent of 
the Republicans, 59 per cent of the Democrats). 





Flexible price supports on basic agricultural com- 
modities will go into effect in 1955 unless Congress in 
1954 extends existing fixed price supports, now at 90 
per cent of parity. 
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9. Tax Revisions, Exemptions -- Ci thuse voting, 
46 per cent selected this issue as a key subject for 1954 
debate (55 per cent of the Republicans 37 per cent of 
the Democrats). Chairman Daniel A. reed (R N.Y.) said 
Aug. 14 that revision of ‘‘antiquated’’ tax laws would be 
the ‘‘first order of business’’ of his tax-writing House 
Ways and Means Committee during the second session 
of the 83rd Congress. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1108.) 





10. Tariffs, Reciprocal Trade -- This issue was 
selected by 43 per cent of those voting (44 per cent of 
the Republicans, 42 per cent of the Democrats). The 
President’s authority to enter into reciprocal trade 
agreements will expire in 1954. And a 17~member bi- 
partisan Commission, created under the same bill (HR 
5495, --P.L. 215) that extended the President’s trade 
authority, will study the tariff-trade situation and re- 
port its findings to Congress within 60 days after the 
second session begins. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1101.) 





The Regional Voting 


In addition variations in the rating of issues from 
region to region, Democratic and Republican Congress- 
men in the same region frequently differed on what is- 
sues they thought would be most important in their area 
during 1954. (For list of states in each region, see page 
1131.) 


NEW ENGLAND 


The New England Democrats who participated 
votéd 100 per cent for Korea and immigration act revision 
as top issues. All were from states where concentrations 
of foreign-born residents, many of them with friends or 
family members still overseas, take special interest in 
the immigration laws. 


New England Republican responses, more numerous 
than those of Democrats, were 82 per sent for economy 
in government and the same for Korea 2s dominant 1954 
issues. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


The Middle Atlantic states, particularly New York, 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania, are characterized by dense 
populations, heavy industrialization, and resulting em- 
ployment and housing problems. These states also have 
important port cities. 


Largest number of Democratic votes--particularly 
from New York Congressmen--were for social security 
expansion (92 per cent), and immigration act revision 
(83 per cent of those voting). Public housing was selected 
as a major issue by 75 per cent of the Democrats voting. 


A 95 per cent Republican vote gave Korea top prior - 
ity as an issue in this region, with tax reduction next 
(91 per cent of the votes), and economy in government a 
close third (86 per cent). Social security expansion got 
64 per cent of the GOP votes. 


SOUTH 
Issues receiving the most votes of both GOP and 
Democratic Congressmen from the South reflected the 


expansion of that region’s economy. 


Eighty-four per cent of the southern Democrats put 
Korea at the top of the list. Tax reduction was next with 





78 per cent and economy in government and farm and 
livestock prices tied for third place with 72 per cent. 
The issue of farm price supports received 68 per cent 
of the votes. 


Also high on the Democrat’s list of major issues 
was credit policy and the interest rate problem, with 50 
per cent of the votes. Segregation, tariffs and reciprocal 
trade, and social security expansion also received high 
percentages of votes. 


The Southern Republicans who responded to the CQ 
poll were unanimous in selecting Korea as an issue. The 
other topics they rated high for 1954 were farm and live- 
stock prices, budget balancing, economy in government, 
and patronage and civil service problems. 


BORDER STATES 


The Korean situation ranked first among Congress- 
men of both parties from the border states which include 
Kentucky, Maryland, Oklahoma and West Virginia. 


Democrats, however, voted 73 per cent for farm 
and livestock prices and credit policy and interest rates 
as the second major issues, while 64 per cent of their 
votes rated social security expansion, farm price sup- 
ports and aid to schools and hospitals next. 


Republicans from ‘he border states agreed 100 per 
cent that aid to Europ., public housing, tax revisions, 
tariffs, Taft-Hartley revision und aid to schools and 
hospitals would be the major issues in their districts, 
just as important as Korea. 


CENTRAL 


The central farm states’ Representatives and Sena - 
tors deviated from the national vote by not giving Korea 
top priority. Korea was second in importance to Repub- 
lican Congressmen from this area, with 87 per cent of 
their votes. Democrats ranked it third, with 64 per cent. 


The Democrats gave 79 per cent of their votes to 
tax reduction. Seventy-one per cent of those voting 
selected farm and livestock prices as the second key 
issue. Like Korea, social security, farm price supports, 
aid to schools and hospitals, and Taft-Hartley revision 
each got 64 per cent. 


Republicans from the central states selected econ- 
omy in government as the top issue, with 89 per cent. 
After Korea, budget balancing was listed as one of the 
most important issues, receiving 83 per cent of the GOP 
votes. Tax reduction, farm and livestock prices, and 
farm price supports were the next major issues selected. 


WEST 


Western Democrats selected Korea (85 per cent of 
their votes), farm and livestock prices, and credit and 
interest (both with 65 per cent of the votes) as key 1954 
issues. Farm price supports, aid to schools, economy 
in government and use and sale of public lands were 
listed next with 60 per cent. Also high on the Democra- 
tic roster of major issues were public power and trans- 
mission (45 per cent of the votes) and social security 
expansion (50 per cent). 


Republican voting on the top five issues paralleled 
the national totals. But they ranked tariffs and reciprocal 
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trade and use and sale of public lands sixth with 46 per 
cent of their votes. Tax revisions and aid to Europe also 
got good billing with 42 per cent of the GOP vote. 


Comments On Mojor Issues 


Here are some comments made by Members of Con- 
gress in answering the poll on major issues: 


Sen. A. S. Mike Monroney (D Okla.): ‘‘The issues 
will be falling farm prices, tight money and a giveaway 
of natural resources to the ‘preferred customers’ -- 
the Private Utility Companies.’’ 





Rep. Ralph Harvey (R Ind.): ‘‘Two issues of recur - 
ring importance are socializea medicine and federal aid 
to education.’’ 


EISENHOWER SUPPORT 
Rep. Angier L. Goodwin (R Mass.): ‘‘I expect the 


one overriding issue will be the support of Presicent 
Eisenhower.”’ 





Rep. Otto Krueger (R N.D.): ‘‘Farm price decline 
will be the biggest issue in my state and all agricultural 
states.’’ 


Rep. W. J. Bryan Dorn (DS.C.): ‘‘The major issues 
in my district are foreign aid, farm and livestock prices, 
segregation and immigration (particularly D.P.’s).’’ 





Rep. Joe L. Evins (D Tenn.): ‘‘The ending cf the 
Korean war on honorable terms, farm price supports, 
a strong national defense (and) a proper economy in 
Government are all paramount at present to the people 
I have the honor to represent.’’ 


Rep. Tom Murray (D Tenn.): ‘‘The expansion of 
public power in the Tennessee Valley area by the TVA 
in accordance with the growing needs and demands,”’’ 


Rep. Brady Gentry (D Tex.): ‘‘Cessation of war, 
reductions in expenditures, balanced budgets and then a 
reduction of taxes are the yearnings of the people in the 
third district of Texas, and should be everywhere.”’ 


Rep. W. M. (Don) Wheeler (D Ga.): ‘‘Whether any 
basic change from past Administration policy can be ex 
pected generally.’’ 


Rep. Charles B. Brownson (R Ind.): ‘General 
economic level, which would include farm and livestock 
prices, is actually at least the third most important.’’ 








Rep. Robert J. Corbett (R Pa.): ‘‘There is interest 
in all of the above (40 listed) items--pro and con. Tax 
reduction, economy in government and inflation are the 
most frequently discussed along with Korea.’’ 


Rep. Charles B. Deane (D N.C.): ‘Security in gov- 
ernment --I am thinking of those who have given years to 
the government --and the feeling of insecurity now exist- 
ing throughout government.’’ 








One Democrat who preferred not to be quoted said 
‘The major issue will be general ineptitude of the pre- 
sent Administration, I would guess.’’ Another cited 
‘‘broken campaign principles and promises.’’ And a 
third Democrat said a key issue would be the ‘‘ Adminis- 
tration’s giveaway program.’’ A Republican Represen- 
tative commented, ‘‘Stop spending so much money. 
Money only for essentials.’’ 
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And a Southern Democrat wrote that ‘“‘If the Supreme 
Court should outlaw segregation in the public schools, 
this will be one of the foremost issues.’’ 


Some Qualifications 


There were some qualifications to picking the major 
issues in 1954. 


Rep. Charles Raper Jonas (R N.C.) checked none of 


the 40 issues, saying ‘‘All listed seem important. Who 
can tell what the major issues will be 12 months hence ?’’ 





One Representative wrote that it is ‘‘difficult to 
Single out certain issues which are ‘important’ when 
many of the others are certainly not ‘unimportant’.’’ 


Another declared it was ‘‘too early to predict what 
the issues will be’’ in the 1954 Congressional election in 
his district. He checked none of the issues listed. 


And Rep. A. S. Herlong, Jr. (D Fla.) made his choices, 
then wrote: 


‘**The above is my present opinion. It may be dif- 
ferent after I have been in the District a few weeks and 
have talked to the people.’’ 


Members Add Issues 


CQ’s list of 40 issues, submitted to all Members of 
Congress, appears in full with the percentages of votes 
each received on the chart on page 1131, 


Some Members who answered the poll added to the 
list. Most of the issues added could be considered as 
subdivisions of the more general topics on the basic list. 


Some of the issues added: 


Hell’s Canyon -- The proposed Hell's Canyon Dam 
and power plant project is one of several specific issues 
in the controversy over public power policies. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission has been holding hearings on 
the application for a license to construct the project by 
the Idaho Power Co. The application is opposed by those 
who favor federal construction of the Dams. (CQ Weekly 


Report, p. 1092.) 


TVA -- One of the most controversial issues in the 
debate over the Eisenhower Administration’s public power 
policies. One side favors expansion of TVA activities, 
the other supports private development of power projects. 
(CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1089-1097.) 


McCarthyism -- One facet of the over-all question 
of committee investigation methods. Sen. Joseph R. 
McCarthy (R Wis.) who heads the Senate Permanent In- 
vestigations Subcommittee has been a focal point in the 
debate over the methods and powers of probe units. 


Bricker Amendment -- Legislation proposed by 
Sen. John W. Bricker (R Ohio) to put restraints on the 
President’s treaty-making powers did not receive final 
action in the first session of the 83rd Congress, but re- 
newal of the issue seems likely in view of Bricker’s 
statement Aug. 27 that he will continue the fight for his 
proposal. (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 502-504.) The Senate 
Judiciary Committee approved S. J Res 1 on June 15. 

(CQ Weekly Report, p. 811.) 
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Curb Importation of foreign residual fuel oil -- 
Part of the tariff, reciprocal trade issue. 





Government Reorganization -- The Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration’s reorganization and reduction of federal 
agencies and personnel has raised the issue of civil ser- 
vice rights, patronage and the security of government 
employees in their jobs. 





‘‘Hard’’ Money Policy -- The success or failure of 
the GOP Administration’s efforts to obtain a ‘‘sound’’ 
dollar by such methods as transferring the public debt 
into long-term securities, and offering higher interest 
rates on government bonds, is and will be a key issue. 
(CQ Weekly Report, pp. 719-20.) 





Nuclear Energy Program -- With the reported 
Russian development of the H-bomb, the U.S. atomic 
energy program has taken on new importance. One 
question still debated, however, is the extent to which 
the U.S. should share its atomic information and develop- 
ments with her allies. 





Strategic Minerals and Domestic Mining Economy -- 
The development of synthetic liquid fuels was sharply 
debated in the first session of the 83rd Congress, and 
may again be an issue in the 1954 session. This issue 
is part of the entire problem of resource development. 





PROBLEMS OF POLL-TAKING 


Most poll-takers run into problems, and Congres- 
sional Quarterly was no exception. Some difficulties in 
determining how Congressmen rate issues for 1954 were 
created by: 


Those who failed to reply at all; those who replied 
after the final deadline; those who failed to indicate 
whether they were willing to be quoted; and those who 
replied, but didn’t check any of the issues for various 
reasons. 


However, every state was represented by responses 
from at least some of its Congressmen. 


Regional Breakdown 


A regional analysis of how Members rate the issues 
is charted on the following page, 1131. 


Since the regions vary greatly in number of Repre- 
sentatives, the calculations were made in percentaces, 
to emphasize the importance assigned to the issues by 
Members from each region. 


In addition, some who responded did not wish to be 
quoted and the regional-percentage approach protects 
the opinions of Members from states with small Con- 
gressional delegations or from regions, such as the 
South or New England, which are represented by com- 
paratively few members of one of the parties. 


The chart shows overall regional totals for each of 
the 40 issues, and the percentage of Republicans and 
Democrats in each region who selected each issue. 


CQ grouped the states into six regions in tabulating 
poll returns. The states in each division are listed at 
the bottom of the chart. 





Regional Breakdown 


HOW CONGRESSMEN RATED ISSUES 


(IN PERCENTAGES) 


National New England Middle Atlantic South Border States Central West 





GOP Dem Total ]GOP Dem Total |GOP Dem Total | GOP Dem Total |GOP Dem Total |GOP Dem 4 GOP Dem Total 


b b » & %| % bh & % % %|% t % % | & & b 
79 85 100 88 50 79 100 «84 85|}100 82 85 64 82; 96 85 91 
: 70 75 55 60 56 | 91 75 85 33.478 75/| 50 55 54 79 81) 9 50 73 
Economy in government 58 73 2 60 75 8 59 67 72 72) 50 55 54 50 81 60 78 
Budget balancing 54 68 60 69 | 82 42 68 67 62 62; 3 36 38 s 50 76 50 71 
Farm and livestock prices g 61 5€ - - -- 14 8 12 67 172 72; 3 73 69 71 76 58 


o> eer Rank* 











. Social security expansion 53 49 63 | 64 92 74 33036 36; 50 64 64 45 44 
. Aid to Europe 45 47 5 50 | 64 33 53 -- 46 43 45 36 47 44 
. Farm price supports......... § 59 47 13 14 25 18 -- 68 64 64 | 64 63 36 
. Tax revisions, exemptions | 38 37 46 " 44) 68 42 59 33.434 34 45 43 56 g 36 
. Tariffs, reciprocal trade 42 43 69 50 59 -- 36 55 50 35 38 


. Credit policy, interest rates 57 42 38 | 18 50 29 33. 50 73 § 31 
. Aid to small business......... 37 32 | 41 58O 44 -- 24 § 55 ¢ 27 
. Aid to schools, hospitals...... .| 43 31 g 44 9 33 18 33° 028 64 § 24 
. Taft-Hartley revision 38 31 38 58 44 33.26 27 31 
. Far East policy 3 29 30 44 42 56 -- 20 27 4 26 





. Veteran’s services .......... 34 30 E 44) 36 33 35 26 | -- 23 
15. Immigration Act revision 32 30 63 | 5! 65 14 : ‘ 45 23 
ps & & Oni ein aie 28 28 44 25 32 30 27 29 
. Loyalty and Security in gov't. ... 25 28 § 38 33 38 - 30 - 36 26 
20. United Nations 25 25 42 41 20 - 27 


20. Soil Conservation Payments .... 32 25 B ee 4 46 36 
20. Draft policy, UMT 22 25 2 33 32) 18 27 
23. Tidelands oil 31 24 58 32 - 20 27 
24. Public power and transmission . ‘| 31 23 17 18 28 | 36 
25. Defense appropriations cut 28 =o 17 24 | 18 - 55 





25. Patronage Civil Service 14 21 17 26 12 18 
27. Trade with Communists 24 20 33 29 - 26 18 
27. Segregation, FEPC 32 20 50 29 -- 40 ‘ 18 
27. Surplus commodities ......... 18 20 8 6 | 24 i8 
30. Public housing and slum clearance 26 19 § 3 75 10 36 


30. Aid to highways and airports... . 27 19 7 28 45 
32. Use and sale of public lands .... 23 17 33 2 9 
33. Committee investigation methods. 21 16 58 10 27 
34. St. Lawrence Seaway 9 15 17 2 18 
35. Grain storage 13 14 2 36 














36. Unemployment 19 13 ‘ ‘ " ; f 45 
36. Crime and corruption 11 13 7 - | 14 | 27 
38, Public works projects ‘ 14 12 YA 12 27 
39. Cut in local military installations. 12 10 ‘ 10 36 
40. Sale of gov’t. owned plants 12 9 { - 6 - 27 











*Duplicate numbers indicate ties. 


The Regions. . . 


New England Middle Atlantic South Border Central West 


Connecticut Delaware Alabama Kentucky Illinois Arizona 

Maine New Jersey Arkansas Maryland Indiana California 

Massachusetts New York Florida Oklahoma Iowa Colorado 

New Hampshire Pennsylvania Georgia West Virginia Kansas Idaho 

Rhode Island Louisiana Michigan Montana 

Vermont Mississippi Minnesota Nevada 
North Carolina Missouri New Mexico 
South Carolina Nebraska Oregon 
Tennessee North Dakota Utah 
Texas Ohio Washington 
Virginia South Dakota Wyoming 

Wisconsin 
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FEDERAL AGENCIES 


The scramble to balance the federal budget is taking 
a turn wiich may tap the pocketbooks of stockbrokers, 
gadget inventors, and fishermen, along with thousands of 
others who benefit from government services. 


Under instructions from Joseph M. Dodge, Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, federal agencies are review- 
ing the services they perform for the public -- ranging 
from registration of stocks and bonds to identification of 
rare fish for curious anglers -- with the goal of approach- 
ing self-sustenance. 


Through the years, the federal government has be- 
come a general store patronized by individuals and groups 
receiving benefits which do not seep through to the gen- 
eral public. Laws authorizing these services allow or 
require charges for some but not for others. In many 
cases, fees fall far short of meeting costs, but no figures 
on total loss are available. 


Fees and charges are classified by the Bureau of the 
Budget within the broad category, ‘‘miscellaneous re- 
ceipts.’’ For fiscal 1952, $1,803 ,486,816 in these mis- 
cellaneous receipts was collected. Collections for fiscal 
1953 have not yet been tabulated, but the Bureau esti- 
mates them at $1,744,726,433. For fiscal 1954, the 
estimate is $2,179,572,949. 


SOME SERVICE CHARGES 


Some of these miscellaneous receipts clearly are 
service charges, others are not. Still others are on the 
borderline. Using one possible interpretation, CQ cal- 
culated that $1,339,992,296 in service charges was col- 
lected for fiscal 1952. The classifications tabulated will 
yield $1,354,936,723 for fiscal 1953 and $1,792,914,933 
for fiscal 1954, according to Bureau estimates. 


Receipts tabulated by CQ include revenue from the 
following services and activities: Seigniorage and coin- 
age; permits and licenses; business concessions; patents 
and copyrights; registration and filing; grazing; tolls; 
interest on loans; dividends; rent; royalties; sale of 
farm products, timber, minerals, and power; accounting, 
judicial, legal, communications, and transportation ser - 
vices; inspection and grading; sale of government prop- 
erty; German payments for Army costs; miscellaneous 
recoveries and refunds. 


Not included are such items as: Fines, gifts, repay- 
ments of loan principals, proceeds from sale of securi- 
ties, compensation for property damage, recoveries of 
excess payments. 


Dodge’s letter, dated July 9 but not publicized until 
August, was not the first effort to approach the pay-as- 
you-go level for service fees. In his 1948 budget mes- 
sage, for example, former President Truman said: 


‘*While it is not sound business policy to charge for 
all services of the federal government on a full-cost 
basis, and many services should be provided free, the 
government should receive adequate compensation for 
certain services primarily of direct benefit to limited 


groups.”’ 
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MAY BOOST FEES 


July 24, 1950, the Senate Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments (predecessor to the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee) issued a report (S Rept 
2120) after surveying 12 agencies on the feasibility of 
initiating or raising fees. The Committee took no firm 
stand, but listed services which the agencies believed 
warranted charges or increases. 


‘*A scrupulous line of demarcation’’ should be ob- 
served, the Committee said, between services (such as 
meat inspection) ‘‘for the good of all the people,’’ and 
services (such as voluntary food grading) directed es- 
pecially to the benefit of the recipients. 


1,772 SERVICES, PRODUCTS 


In response to a 1951 questionnaire distributed by 
the Budget Bureau, 39 agencies reported they gave or 
sold 1,772 services and products, and estimated that 
about 85 changes in the fee system could be made ad- 
ministratively, without Congressional action. 


The Independent Offices Appropriation Act for fiscal 
1952 (P.L. 137), enacted in 1951, included a provision 
authorizing agencies to set ‘‘fair and equitable’’ fees for 
services, with the goal of making them ‘‘self-sustaining 
to the full extent possible.’’ 


In its report on the bill (HR 3880; H Rept 384), the 
House Appropriations Committee expressed its concern 
over the fact that ‘‘the government is not receiving full 
return from many of the services which it renders to 
special beneficiaries.’’ 


The Securities and Exchange Commission on Jan. 31, 
1952, formulated a schedule of charges for services, 
mainly in the field of registration. Widespread protests 
dissuaded SEC from levying the charges. 


The SEC proposals sharpened the question of draw- 
ing the line between “‘beneficial’’ services and regula- 
tion. Rep. Fred E. Busbey (R III.) in 1952 introduced a 
bill (HR 6846) to amend P.L. 137 by prohibiting fees for 
regulatory activities. During hearings on his bill (which 
was not enacted), Busbey called the SEC proposals 
‘‘wholly unauthorized.’’ 





‘‘A special service like furnishing photostatic copies 
of documents...is one thing,’’ he said. ‘‘But to regulate 
and inspect and police as the OPS (Office of Price Stabil- 
ization) does, for example, when it checks prices, is en- 
tirely different.’’ 


ICC LICENSE FEES 


Also in 1952, Sen. Edwin C. Johnson (D Colo.) intro- 
duced a bill (S 2352) to require annual license fees to 
meet the costs of administering the Interstate Commerce 
Act, estimated at over $11 million a year. The ICC would 
have established fees for permit holders. Representa- 
tives of industries which would have been affected pro- 
tested along the lines of Busbey’s position, although they 
indicated they would not object to nominal fees compara- 
ble to court costs. S 2352 was not enacted. 








Opponents of S 2352, in addition to disputing the 
fairness of the bill, questioned its C onstitutionality, con- 
tending that it would be an illegal delegation of Congress’ 
taxing power to administrative agencies. 


Some Congressmen, however, believe that fees 
should recover at least part of the costs of regulation. 
During debate on HR 3880, which was to become P.L. 
137, Rep. Sidney R. Yates (D Il.) noted that companies 
which are granted franchises, licenses, and certificates 
of convenience and necessity by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission do not contribute to the costs of FCC 
hearings, except through general taxes. 





“*T think it is only fair that in exchange for the 
franchise...and the protection which the government 
affords...to insure...freedom from interference...that 
it (a broadcasting company) should pay some of the costs 
of the hearings...I think also that the government should 
be able to recapture some of the costs that go into the 
hearings of the other regulatory agencies,’’ Yates said. 


RAISE PATENT CHARGES ? 


Among the furthest advanced plans to raise fees is 
one being considered by the Patent Office, which for 
more than 20 years has charged $30 for each patent 
application and another $30 for each patent approved. 
The fiscal 1953 deficit was $6.4 million. 


Other proposals for initiating or raising fees would 
affect such services as: 


Customs 

Aircraft weather reports and radio service 
Cattle grazing on public lands 

Farm product inspection and classification 
Airline certificates of necessity 

Charts distributed by the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Stock and bond registration 

Identification of fish 

Stocking of fish ponds 

Census bureau studies and record transcripts 
Publications. 


In addition to the fact that some changes in fees 
would require Congressional! action, and many would 
stir protests, the agencies face problems of administra- 
tion. For example, it would be difficult to allocate the 
costs of radio and radar service among airlines and in- 
dividual fliers. A special tax on aircraft fuel might 
clear this hurdle. 


Another problem involves interpretative accounting 
decisions on fair allocation of costs. 


A basic consideration in each case is the estimated 
cost of collecting fees. Administration of complicated 
schedules of charges could conceivably drain more 
money out of the Treasury than the fees would pump in. 


DEBT CEILING 


Sens. Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.), Lester C. Hunt (D 
Wyo.), Olin D. Johnston (D S.C.), Ralph E. Flanders (R 
Vt.), Spessard L, Holland (D Fla.), and Arthur V. Watkins 
(R Utah) said Aug. 29 that spending reductions announced 
by Secretary of the Treasury George M. Humphrey make 
it unnecessary to increase the federal debt limit. (CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 1124.) 
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Byrd said Humphrey’s announcement “ vindicates 
Congress’ action’’ in refusing to raise the ceiling. How- 
ever, he warned that Treasury estimates of $68.3 billion 
in revenues during fiscal 1954 may be too high. 


Hunt said tax reductions may be possible, declaring: 
‘*It would be a fine thing if further economies were made-- 
and I believe they can be made--which would remove the 
need for re-enacting...taxes which otherwise would ex- 
pire next year.’’ 


Johnston, commenting that high interest rates are 
increasing the cost of debt service, said ‘‘defense econ- 
omies almost wrecked the country once before and I hope 
they don’t make that mistake again.’’ 


BALANCED BUDGET FOR ’55? 


Sen. Styles Bridges (R N.H.) Sept. 2 said he expects 
the federal budget to be balanced in the fiscal year which 
begins next July 1, and added that Administration offi- 
cials working on the new budget ‘‘really are going to cut 
down.’’ The Chairman of the Senate Appropriations Com - 
mittee said chances for a balanced budget were reason- 
able if there are no new complications in the interna- 
tional situation. 


FARM LOAN “FEPC” 


Gov. James F. Byrnes (D S.C.) and Sen, Burnet R. 
Maybank (D S.C.) protested the Commodity Credit Corp~ 
oration’s policy of inserting anti-discrimination clauses 
in contracts with banks which make farm price-support 
loans or act as agents for the federal government in 
making the loans. 


The loans long have been subject to prohibitions 
against bias involving borrowers. Last May, the anti- 
discrimination policy was extended to applicants for jobs 
with the banks. An Agriculture Department official said 
Aug. 28 that there had been protests, but he knew of no 
refusals to sign the agreements. 


Earlier the same day, Byrnes revealed that he had 
protested to President Eisenhower, warning that bankers 
will refuse to sign the contracts, thus endangering the 
price-support program. 


Maybank Aug. 31 asked Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson to rescind the anti-discrimination 
policy, calling it ‘‘discrimination’’ against farmers who, 
he said, are resorting to forced sales at ‘‘deflated spot 
prices’’ because of their inability to get loans. 


The anti-discrimination clause is in line with simi- 
lar provisions under which contractors for the federal 
government agree not to practice job discrimination. 
Maybank, however, said the banks have been lending 
money as ‘‘a voluntary service...not delivering goods 
or materials under government contract.’’ 


CCC President John H. Davis Sept. i met with A.G. 
Brown and J. O. Brott of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and R. G. Clawson of the Bank of Hartsville, 8.C. 
Clawson said: ‘‘We don’t want anyone except the boards 
of directors and management of banks to have anything 
to do with hiring and firing.’’ Davis said the Justice De- 
partment will be asked to rule on whether anti-discrim- 
ination contract rules should apply to lending agency 
agreements. Benson did not mention the dispute in a 
Sept. 1 speech in South Carolina. 

Congressional 
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Minority Appraisal 


Senate Minority Leader Lyndon B. Johnson (D Tex.) 
Aug. 29 described this year’s Congressional session as 
a shakedown cruise, with ‘‘a few achievements’’ and a 
“‘few retreats.’’ Johnson said the ‘‘pay-off’’ test of GOP 
leadership would come in 1954, and charged that most 
controversial legislation had been put off until then. 
Most things accomplished in 1953, he asserted, were 
extensions of Democratic programs, put across largely 
because of Democratic support. 


... And Rebuttal 


In reply to Johnson, Sen. Homer Ferguson (R Mich.), 
newly elected Chairman of the GOP Policy Committee, 
Sept. 1 charged the Democrats were using ‘‘false and 
misleading’’ information in saying their votes ‘‘saved’’ 
the President’s program. He accused Democrats of 
spreading ‘‘bunk’’ and ‘‘trying to ride the President’s 
coattails.’’ 








Democrat Pot Bubbles 


Some influential Southern Democrats declined in- 
vitations to the Party’s Sept. 14 and 15 Chicago rally. 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1119.) Others said they hadn’t 
been invited but would not attend if they had. The North- 
South split, in the open since 1948, was accentuated in 
1952 when Presidential nominee Adlai Stevenson was 
denied 57 electoral votes in four Southern states. 


Sen. Spessard L. Holland (Fla.) said Aug. 30 he had 
declined because the South would ‘‘gain nothing’’ there. 
The South must be taken into ‘‘full partnership,’’ said 
Holland, in platform-drafting and nominee-picking be- 
fore it will be lured back into the Democrat fold. 





Others who did not plan to attend were Gov. James 
F. Byrnes (S.C.); Gov. John S. Battle (Va.); Sen. Harr 
F. Byrd (Va.), and Sen. George A. Smathers (Fla.). 
Byrnes and Gov. Allan Shivers (Tex.) asserted they had 
no enthusiasm for Stevenson, listed as a speaker at the 
rally, for the nomination in 1956. 





‘*‘LOYALTY”’ PLEDGE 


Gov. Hugh White (Miss.) who, unlike Shivers, Byrnes 
and Byrd, supported Stevenson in 1952, said he would 
attend. White predicted a move to repeal the ‘‘loyalty 
pledge,’’ adopted at the National Convention. ‘‘ You'll 
never have another Democratic President,’’ said White, 
unless the pledge is repealed. Battle also attacked the 
pledge, calling it a ‘‘terrible mistake.’’ 


Sen. Olin D. Johnston (D S.C.) said he’d attend and 
doubted there would be much discussion of 1952 South- 
ern defections. 





Two Democrats Aug. 31 urged Southerners to drop 
their ‘‘boycott’’ of the Chicago meeting, and unite to win 
next year’s Congressional elections. Rep. Emanuel Celler 
(N.Y.) called the exchanges ‘“‘regrettable’’ on the ‘‘eve 
of victory.’’ Sen. Lister Hill (Ala.) suggested united 
opposition to the Republicans on such issues as farm, 
power and debt policies. Hill added that party members 
who participate in the selection of a national ticket should 
pledge their loyalty to it. 
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Spokesmen for the National Committee said ‘‘very 
substantial delegations’’ from all Southern states would 
attend the rally. ‘‘We never expected,’’ one remarked, 
‘*people like Jimmy Byrnes to attend.’’ 


National Chairman Stephen A. Mitchell Sept. 1 said 
he was disturbed by reports that some Southerners would 
not attend. He made public a telegram he sent to Shivers 
noting ‘‘ with deep distress’’ that Shivers could not attend. 
He assured Shivers that he will be ‘‘most welcome.’’ 


DINNER CHAIRMAN QUITS 


John J. Kelly resigned Aug. 28 as chairman of the 
$100-a-plate dinner. Mitchell declined comment, and 
took over the post himself. Mitchell admitted the Party 
was having trouble over the role of Democratic women 
since the Women’s Division was discarded in favor of 
integration into the regular Committee machinery. 


Hoffman vs. Scott 


Rep. Clare E. Hoffman (R Mich.), one of the Repub- 
licans accused by Rep. Hugh D. Scott, Jr. (R Pa.) of 
‘*sniping at the Administration’ (CQ Weekly Report, 

p. 1118.), Aug. 28 charged that Scott is abandoning GOP 
principles. Hoffman asserted the ‘‘Scott blast’’ seems 
to be a concerted plan by ‘‘Dewey Republicans, New 
Dealers and one-worlders’’ to take over the Party, 
while abandoning the “principles of the Party and its 
campaign promises.”’ 








Johnston Charges “Giveaway” 


Sen. Olin D. Johnston (D S.C.) Aug. 29 charged that 
GOP ‘‘reactionaries’’ are out to ‘‘scuttle our prosperity.’’ 
In a speech to the Indiana Democratic Editorial Associa- 
tion, Johnston said reactionaries: Support proposals to 
give away grazing rights on the public domain, recom- 
mended the sale of vital synthetic rubber plants to pri- 
vate industry, have proposed that federal power projects 
be sold to the ‘‘ power interests.’’ 





‘Most important of all,’’ Johnston added, ‘‘is the 
rising clamor among Republicans to dump in industry’s 
unwilling lap the tremendous industrial value of atomic 
energy.’’ 


State Roundup 


MARYLAND: Dr. H.C. (Curly) Byrd, retiring 
president of the University of Maryland, Aug. 29 announced 
he would be a candidate for the Democratic nomination 
for Governor in 1954, Baltimore Mayor Thomas D’Ales- 
andro (D) announced for the nomination Aug. 22. D’Ales- 
andro served in Congress from 1938-1947, when he re- 
signed to become Mayor. He was re-elected in 1951. 
The two announcements portend a three-way fight in the 
primary, as Baltimore contractor George P. Mahoney, 
the Party’s candidate for Senator in 1952, is considered 
almost certain to announce. 


NEW JERSEY: A leader of the (ex-Mayor Frank) 
Hague (D) faction in Hudson County endorsed the candi- 
dacy of Democrat Robert B. Meyner for governor at a 
meeting Aug. 29. Other leaders had feared the Hague 
forces, opposed to present Jersey City Mayor John V. 
Kenney (D), would attempt to hold down Meyner’s vote 





in Hudson. They pointed out that no Democrat can hope 
to win a state-wide post without at least a 30,000 vote 
margin in Hudson. 


VIRGINIA: The state League of Women Voters 
Aug. 29 expressed ‘‘strong hope’’ that gubernatorial 
candidate Thomas B. Stanley (D) would endorse repeal 
of the state poll-tax. They noted that Stanley’s two op- 
ponents in the Nov. 3 general election -- State Sen. Ted 
Dalton (R) and Howard Carwile (Ind.) -- have already 
done so. 


WISCONSIN: Assemblyman Arthur L. Peterson (R), 
running for the Ninth district vacancy caused by the death 
of the late Merlin Hull (R), Aug. 31, said he was ‘‘unalter- 
ably opposed to McCarthyism and the rabblerousers who 
employ it.’’ Peterson, who served two years in Korea, 
is one of six Republicans and two Democrats making a 
bid for nomination in the Sept. 15 primary. 


CALIFORNIA: Gov. Earl Warren (R) announced 
Sept. 3 he will not run for a fourth term in 1954. He has 
been state chief executive since 1943. Warren made no 
mention of plans beyond 1954, and gave no hint as to 
whether he would resign before the end of his present 
term. Lt. Gov. Goodwin J. Knight (R) has said he in- 
tends to run for governor next year. 


OHIO: Former Ohio Gov. Thomas J. Herbert (R) 
said Sept. 2 he hasn’t ‘‘shut any doors’’ with regard to 
running for governor or Senator in 1954. Herbert, now 
chairman of the Subversive Activities Control Board, 

(CQ Weekly Report, p. 472) was governor from 1947- 
1949. Ohio law requires prospective candidates to de- 
clare intentions in February. An Ohio Senate seat was 
left vacant by the death of the late Sen. Robert A. Taft 
(R). (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1038.) Gov. Frank Lausche’s 
(D) present two-year term expires in 1955. 


CIO Criticizes Apportionment 


The Congress of Industrial Organizations publica- 
tion ‘‘Economic Outlook’’ appealed Aug. 29 for correc - 
tion of what it called ‘‘ unfair formulas’’ by which Mem- 
bers of the U.S. House of Representatives and state 
legislatures are elected. The CIO asserted there were 
‘‘gross inequities’’ in the division of districts. 


It cited a district in South Dakota with 159,000 per - 
sons and a district in Texas with 807,000, each having 
one Representative in Congress. The labor paper urged 
support of a bill (HR 6428) to provide that a district’s 
Population may not vary more than 15 per cent, above or 
below, a national average for district population if the 
districts were evenly divided. 


The CIO asserted the situation in the state legisla- 
tures was “‘even worse.’’ A study shows, it said, that 
about 36 per cent of the people, living in rural areas, had 
75 per cent of the representation, on the average. The 
64 per cent of the population living in cities had only 25 
per cent of the representation. 


GERMAN REARMAMENT 


About 200 members of the French parliament Aug. 
28 appealed to Members of Congress for opposition to 
rearming West Germany. ‘‘We are defending the common 
cause of the Atlantic Pact allies in refusing a European 
army that would make Germany a military power that 
would dominate Europe,’’ the appeal declared. 
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TALE OF TWO SESSIONS 


More public bills were enacted into law by the first 
session of the 83rd Congress than became law during 
the first session of the 82nd. 


A total of 288 public bills have become law this year, 
according to the Resume of Legislative Activity published 
in the Daily Digest of the Aug. 28 Congressional Record, 
scheduled to be the last of the daily Records published 
this year (page D845). The 1951 session enacted 255 
public laws. 


The 83rd Congress was in session from Jan, 3 
through Aug. 3 (it ran a few minutes into Aug. 4), 1953, 
about two and a half months less than the first session 
of the 82nd, which met through Oct. 20, 1951. CQ has 
arranged major items from the Digest’s Resumes for 
1953 and 1951 for side-by-side comparison. Senate and 
House figures for the two first sessions are listed first, 
with session totals below: 


82nd Congress 
Senate House 


83rd Congress 
Senate House 


Days in session 117 172 163 
Time in session (hours) 763 506 
Public bills enacted 


996 704 


179 79 176 


265 
1201 
220 
682 


152 
1048 
172 
594 


848 
342 


Measures passed, total 
Senate bills ............ 
House bills 
Senate joint 

resolutions......... . 22 15 9 
House joint 
resolutions 26 35 

Measures reported, 
total 
Senate bills............. 

House bills 

Senate joint 
resolutions 

House joint 
resolutions .......... 

Reported measures not 


Measures introduced... 2931 
_ Ee 2601 
Joint resolutions ...... 111 

Roll call votes 89 

Bills vetoed 4 


TOTALS 


83rd Congress 82nd Congress 


Public bills enacted 
into law 

Private bills enacted 
into law 

Measures introduced... 
NEL csrhtiatdiddinbinht namie 
Joint resolutions 437 

Roll-call votes........... 160 

Bills vetoed 10 

0 


288 255 


227 


10,695 
9,463 
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Despite the adjournment of Congress, registrations 
continue under the lobby law. Those recorded recently 
included the following: 


Lobby Registrations 


CLAIMANTS FOR DAMAGE CAUSED BY MISSOURI 
RIVER FLOOD OF JANUARY-MARCH, 1949 


These claimants include all private citizens whose 
property was damaged by the flood of the Missouri River, 
in the vicinity of Kickapoo Bend, south of St. Joseph, Mo. 


Three attorneys Aug. 25 filed on their behalf. They 
were Louis Kranitz, Krug Building, St. Joseph; Alva F. 
Lindsay, Kirkpatrick Building, St. Joseph; and Richard 
K. Lyon, 700 Wyatt Building, Washington, D.C. 


All three stated their legislative interest will con- 
tinue indefinitely in prosecution of HR 6749 -- a bill for 
the relief of the flood-loss claimants. 


They also all declared their compensation is 
‘*indefinite.’’ 


GYPSUM ASSOCIATION, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 


Two Chicago lawyers registered Aug. 24 on behalf 
of the Association, a trade group representing gypsum 
producers, and manufacturers of gypsum products. The 
Association also filed on its own behalf Aug. 21. 


The attorneys are Charles M. Price and Jess Halsted, 
both partners in a law firm located at 134 South La Salle 
Street. They explained that they are supporting HR 3897, 
a measure to allow percentage depletion on gypsum rock. 


They explained that they, and the Association, are 
distributing a mimeographed brief entitled ‘‘The Gypsum 
Industry’s Case For Percentage Depletion,’’ and said 
their legislative interest will continue about 18 months. 


The Association put the total cost of its campaign 
for HR 3897 at about $20,000. It said this would include 
expenses of mimeographing, telephone calls, traveling, 
and fees of the law firm. 


LEGION CONVENTION 


Foreign policy, national defense and domestic anti- 
communism activities provided key topics for speeches 
and resolutions at the 35th annual convention of the Amer - 
ican Legion, held in St. Louis Aug. 31-Sept. 4. 


Among actions and resolutions: 


Resolutions adopted Sept. 2 called for: All-out war, 
including use of atomic and hydrogen bombs, to drive 
communists from Korea if peace talks fail; ‘‘tremendous 
opposition’’ to admission of Red China to the United Na- 
tions; Congressional approval to make U.S. treaties bind- 
ing; continued support of UN despite its ‘‘weakness;’’ and 
rigid enforcement of federal laws against lewd and in- 
decent literature. 


Legionnaires also singled out for specific criticism 
the American Civil Liberties Union, Consumers’ Union, 
the Young Men’s, and Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
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tions, and adopted a number of resolutions aimed at sub- 
versive influences. 


A report Sept. 3 urging that the Air Force be kept at 
‘fa level far above the minimum necessary for national 
safety’’ was adopted. Arthur J. Connell of Middletown, 
Conn., was elected national commander to succeed Lewis 
K. Gough of California. Resolutions were adopted urging 
adequate civil defense; a modernized merchant marine; 
fortification of the Philippines; expanded Navy and Ma- 
rine Air Corps; and universal military training. 


Among the addresses: 


Gough, retiring national commander, Aug. 31 told 
delegates that while the proposed 1954 budget gives the 
Air Force only 114 wings, 23 wings have been added to 
the Air National Guard and Air Reserve. 


Vice President Richard M. Nixon asserted the 
greatest obligation facing this nation was to make certain 
that the principles for which 25,000 Americans gave their 
lives in Korea were not ‘‘compromised away’’ in the 
peace negotiations. 


Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R Wis.) told Legion policy 
committees that as long as he is in the Senate ‘‘there will 
be no protection for Communism, treason or corruption.’’ 





Secretary of State John Foster Dulles Sept. 2 warned 
the Communist world that Red Chinese aggression against 
Korea or Indo-China might provoke war by the West 
against China itseif. 


Secretary of Defense Charles E. Wilson said the Air 
Force is cancelling orders for about one hillion dollars 
worth of planes to purchase others which are more essen- 
tial. (Sen. Lister Hill (D Ala.) Sept. 4 labeled the cut- 
backs a “shocking repudiation of the commitments made 
to Congress by Secretary Wilson that there would be no 
reduction in plane production.’’ Sen. John C. Stennis 
(D Miss.) said the cuts would be a ‘‘dangerous risk to 
our security.’’) 


BAR MEETING ENDS 


The American Bar Association’s 75th annual conven- 
tion closed Aug. 28, with a request by the House of Dele- 
gates for a special study of Congressional investigations 
and their effect on individual rights (CQ Weekly Report, 
page 1118). The General Assembly of the membership 
had already approved a resolution to this effect Aug. 27. 





Delegates also approved a plan to have the ABA com- 
mittee on jurisprudence and law reform study a proposal 
to amend the United States Constitution to allow states 
to initiate amendments. 


SUBVERSIVES LIST 


The American Civil Liberties Union Sept. 2 told 
Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr., that ‘‘there 
should be no public announcement of the contemplated 
designation of any organization (as subversive) before 
judgment has been reached after hearing.’’ The ACLU 
objected to Brownell’s reference to the National Lawyers 
Guild as the ‘‘legal mouthpiece’’ of the Communist Party. 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1118.) 





Congressional Briefs 


CORPORATION TAX COMPROMISE ? 


Rep. Richard M. Simpson (R Pa,) said Sept. 1 that 
Congress and the Administration may compromise dif- 
ferences over an April 1 reduction in corporation income 
taxes, cutting the taxes from 52 per cent to 50 per cent. 
The compromise would trim corporation income tax 
bills by about four per cent. 





In 1951, Congress raised the rate from 47 per cent 
to 52 per cent, but provided that the increase would ex- 
pire March 31, 1954. The increase was achieved by 
raising the normal tax from 25 per cent to 30 per cent, 
while the surtax remained at 22 per cent. (CQ Almanac, 
Vol. VII, 1951, p. 409.) 


May 19, President Eisenhower asked Congress to 
repeal the scheduled reduction because ‘‘the budget will 
not now permit a reduction in both individual and regu- 
lar corporate tax rates.’’ (CQ Weekly Report, p. 670.) 


The scheduled reduction of the norma! tax from 30 
per cent to 25 per cent would cut corporation income 
taxes by about 10 per cent. The loss to the Treasury is 
estimated at about $2 billion. 


KNOWLAND IN FAR EAST 


Senate Majority Leader William F. Knowland (R 
Calif.) said Aug. 28 in Japan that he will ask Congress 
and the Administration to review the foreign aid program, 
and remarked that Japan’s defense forces seem too small 
in relation to its population. Without pinning down his 
target, he criticized ‘‘procrastination and foot -dragging 
in meeting basic minimum defense requirements.’’ 





From Japan, Knowland wert to Korea on his tour of 
the Far East, and told the Republic of Korea National 
Assembly that unity can turn back the Communist 
menace. He warned against appeasement. In Seoul 
Sept. 3 he said he would oppose admitting Red China to 
the United Nations in return for a unified Korea. 


HELLER vs. KINSEY 


Rep. Louis B. Heller (D N.Y.) Aug. 29 asked Post- 
master General Arthur E. Summerfield to bar ‘‘Sexual 
Behavior in the Human Female,’’ by Dr. Alfred C. Kin- 
sey, from the mails pending a study by the Post Office 
Department or a Congressional investigation to determine 
whether the ‘‘kinsey Report”’ is ‘‘salacious”’ or ‘‘lewd.’’ 
A Post Office spokesman said the Department has no 
authority to ban the book in advance. It is scheduled for 
publication Sept. 14. 





H-BOMB RACE 


Sen. Styles Bridges (R N.H.) Sept. 2 said the current 
pace of the atomic and hydrogen races necessitates a 
thorough re-examination of U.S. military policy, since 
‘‘the building up of land armies may be obsolete.’’ He 
called for emphasis on retaliatory striking power and 
civilian defense. 


Sen. Robert S. Kerr (D Okla.) said in his weekly 
newsletter that ‘‘the Defense Department has now de- 
cided to reconsider its recent cutbacks of our Air Force.”’ 
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He told his constituents that he hopes Congress will 
‘*reverse its previous position and adequately meet the 
necessities of civilian defense.’’ 


IMMIGRATION 


Chairman Arthur V. Watkins (R Utah) of the Senate - 
House committee studying amendment of the McCarran- 
Walter Immigration Act urged President Eisenhower 
Aug. 31 not to press for revision for several years. 
Watkins said the Administration took care of emergency 
immigration matters when it pushed through the bill to 
admit refugees beyond regular quotas. (CQ Weekly Re- 
port, p. 1062.) 





Until this Act expires in about three years, Watkins 
said, activity should be confined to studying immigration. 
He called immigration revision bills (S 2585, HR 6820- 
6843) introduced in the Senate and House (CQ Weekly Re- 
port, p. 1072) ‘‘largely political,’’ resulting from the 
Democrats’ realization that the Republicans are ‘‘in a 
strong position before the country’’ on immigration. 


Watkins predicted that ‘‘further action on immigra- 
tion will be impossible during the next four years unless 
there is almost a complete turnover of Members of the 
Congress in next year’s Congressional election.’’ 


The President April 6 asked Watkins to study com- 
plaints against the McCarran-Walter Act (CQ Weekly 
Report, p. 568), after requesting revision Feb. 2. (CQ 
Weekly Report, p. 180.) 


Sen. Herbert H. Lehman (D N.Y.), chief sponsor of 
S 2585, said Sept. 1 that his measure is ‘‘an American 
bill in the best traditions of this country,’’ and renewed 
his request that President Eisenhower support it. He 
said Watkins ‘‘flies in the face of commitments...by 
both President Eisenhower and Governor Stevenson...’’ 





REDS IN CLERGY ? 


Sen. Harry Flood Byrd (D Va.) Aug. 28 reported 
that FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover had told him no 
American Protestant minister has ever proved to be a 
Communist. Speaking at a Bible Conference in Virginia, 
Byrd decried ‘‘the practice in Washington to condemn 
whole classes of our citizenship and not individuals.’’ 





SOCIAL SECURITY 


Rep, Leonor Sullivan (D Mo.) said Sept. 3 that re- 
cipients of Social Security old-age pensions should be 
permitted to hold jobs without forfeiting Social Security 
payments as long as unemployment is not widespread. 





MARINE PROMOTIONS 


Rep. Walter Norblad (R Ore.) Aug. 28 asked Gen. 
Lemuel C. Shepherd, Jr., Marine Corps Commandant, 
why the Marines are promoting 22 officers to the rank 
of general at a time when economy is supposed to be 
the by-word in government. A Corps spokesman said the 
promotions, to fill vacancies, are within limits set by 
an appropriation act. 
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CIVIL SERVICE 


Chairman Edward H. Rees (R Kan.) of the House 
Civil Service Committee Aug. 28 criticized the Civil 
Service Commission for failure to solve the problem of 
career employees fired from their jobs under economy 
policies, and proposed a solution. 





Rees asked CSC Chairman Philip Young to: Freeze 
promotions and employment of outsiders other than dis- 
placed employees; reduce the number of temporary -in- 
definite employees, through dismissals and grants of 
permanent status; devote most CSC resources to aiding 
the displaced employee, shifting emphasis from other 
projects, such as reorganization of the Commission. 


Rees said he was disturbed by: Retention of tem- 
porary -indefinites while career employees have lost 
jobs; promotions during the reduction-in-force program; 
and failure of agencies to appoint their full quotas of 
permanent employees, clogging the rolls with temporary - 
indefinites. 


Rees said Sept. 2 the CSC has promised that dis- 
missed career employees will replace temporary 
workers, when qualified. 


Aug. 31, more than 300 recently dismissed federal 
employees formed the Federal Civil Service Separated 
Career Employees Association to bring their plight to 
President Eisenhower’s attention. 


ALABAMA BANS UNION SHOP 


Gov. Gordon Persons (D) Aug. 28 signed a bitterly 
disputed bill outlawing the union shop in Alabama. The 
new statute makes it unlawful to require an employee to 
join a union to hold his job, and prohibits management 
**checkoff’’ of union dues. 


Under the Taft-Hartley law, the union shop is per - 
mitted, except as the states may decide otherwise. In 
addition to Alabama, 13 states have done so. They are: 
Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas and Virginia. 


Four other states have restrictions on union shop 
contracts. In Colorado and Wisconsin, the practice is 
permitted if two-thirds of the workers approve it. In 
Kansas, a majority of workers must ballot for a union 
shop. In Maryland, the union shop can be negotiated, 
but cannot be enforced legally. 


FLANDERS ASKS A-BOMB CUT 
Sen. Ralph E. Flanders (R Vt.) Aug. 29 suggested 


that the Administration consider large-scale reductions 
in spending for atomic and hydrogen weapons, defense, 


and foreign aid. 


He said the U.S. may be approaching a ‘‘point of 
diminishing returns’’ where additions to the bomb stock- 
pile would not help in a war. He quoted Authorities as 
estimating that 40 well-placed bombs would knock out 
an enemy, and that at least 10 per cent of U.S. bombers 
could get through to their targets. Therefore, Flanders 
said, there is no point in stockpiling many more than 
400 bombs. Proposed savings, Flanders said, would help 
the Republicans deliver a balanced budget and possibly 
tax reductions. 
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CONGRESSIONAL QUOTES 


‘Every high school scholar who ever wrestled with 
Cicero,’’ wrote Rep. George H. Bender (R Ohio) in a 
Sept. 5 release, ‘‘will remember (the) famous words 
‘How long will you try our patience.’ The same words 
are equally pertinent today in our relations with the 
Soviet Union. For years, the alternating ebb and flow 
of Communist friendship and antagonism has worked on 
the Western nations ... until the collective nerves of 
the entire globe are frayed to the breaking point.’’ 





Sen. Lester C. Hunt (D Wyo.) Aug. 25 wrote of a new 
law (P.O. 280 - HR 1063) extending state, rather than na- 
tional authority over Indians in certain states. ‘‘I do not 
believe,’’ wrote Hunt, ‘‘that Wyoming should avail itself 
of the provisions in the Act until tribal councils ... ex- 
press their views. The bill was passed ... during the 
last days of the session, without a quorum call .. at a 
time when many Senators were not on the floor.’’ 


In a Sept. 3 release, while in the Far East, Rep. 
Gerald R. Ford, Jr. (R Mich.) wrote: ‘‘Our inspection 
group spent two and a half days in Saigon, (French) Indo- 
China, practically half-way around the world from Wash- 
ington. Some statistician has figured out that the White 
House is 65 miles closer to Saigon if you travel via 
Europe rather than over the Pacific. ...either way, it’s 
a long trek homeward.’’ 





Wrote Rep. Walter Rogers (D Tex.) in an Aug. 21 re- 
lease: ‘‘I have received a lot of mail on the subject (of 
closing certain fourth-class Post Offices) and all are 
righteously indignant at this new attempt to take one more 
thing away from the folks who live in the country... Sev- 
eral letters have said: ‘They (took) away our churches, 
schools and most of our businesses. The Post Office is 
the only thing we have left’.’’ 


Rep. Allan Oakley Hunter (R Calif.) wrote in a Sept. 
3 newsletter: ‘‘A House subcommittee investigating (the) 
Veterans Administration’s staffing methods discovered 
that although there are 400 dentists in the VA, 121 of 
them have nothing to do witi teeth -- they just do paper 
work,’’ 





Of proposed revision of the Taft-Hartley Act, Rep. 
Charles R. Howell (D N.J.) said Aug. 31: ‘‘One thing is 
certain -- before any changes are made, the Republican 
Party must come to some agreement within its own ranks 
on what is to be done about revising it. ...it might be 
well for labor leaders to wait a bit before celebrating.”’ 





In a recent letter to Chairman Daniel A. Reed (R 
N.Y.), of the tax-writing House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, Rep. Frances P. Bolton (R Ohio) asserted: ‘‘No 
member of this House, Mr. Chairman, is more deeply 
concerned than I over the necessity of achieving a bal- 
anced budget. However, I have searched my conscience 
and have concluded that there is not only reason but a 
very sound justification for the elimination of (the) ex- 
cise tax on household ironers and dryers.”’ 








In an Aug. 31 newsletter: Rep. Paul W. Shafer (R 
Mich.) wrote: ‘‘It has always been my contention that 
there is no such thing as ‘federal aid.’ (It) is, in fact, 
merely a small percentage of federally collected tax- 
payers’ money which Washington deigns to return to 
the statés.’’ (For figures on grants-in-aid, see CQ 
Weekly Report, pp. 783 ff.) 








weekly committee roundup 





New Hearings 


REDS IN MILITARY -- Chairman Joseph R. McCarthy 
(R Wis.), of the Permanent In- 
vestigations Subcommittee Aug. 31 opened a one-man 
closed-door hearing in New York into possible Com- 
munist infiltration of the military services. After the 
hearing, McCarthy said an unidentified woman civilian 
employee of the Army who had access to classified in- 
formation admitted being issued a Communist Party 
membership card. 








McCarthy said Sept. 1 the woman’s testimony had 
been given to Army officers and that ‘‘I’ll be very sur- 
prised if they do not (dismiss) her.’’ McCarthy said 
the woman refused to say whether she was a Communist 
in the late 1940’s, but denied being a Communist now. 


An unidentified civilian guard in a position to acquire 
top secret Army films was quoted by McCarthy as unde- 
cided about whether Communism is ‘‘good or bad.’’ The 
witness, McCarthy said, denied he was a Communist, 
but admitted signing an election petition for a Com- 
munist candidate. 


Sept. 2, McCarthy said another witness testified 
that the civilian guard ‘‘looked forward to the day’’ when 
the Communists will ‘‘take over the country.’’ McCarthy 
asserted the witness received ‘‘numerous threats of 
bodily harm.’’ Meanwhile, the Army announced the sus- 
pension of the unnamed guard. 


Louis Budenz, former editor of the Communist Daily 
Worker, testified the woman civilian employee visited 
the Worker offices with a ‘‘high Communist official’’ and 
that she had been a ‘‘compietely trusted Communist.’’ 


McCarthy Sept. 2 asked Army officers, who testified, 
to bring records showing who approved the hiring of sus- 
pected pro-Communists. 


; Col. Wendell G. Johnson, Intelligence Staff, First 
Army, Sept. 3 flatly refused to surrender the loyalty 
data. Ina letter, Johnson wrote: ‘It should be made as 
clear as possible ... the data will not be made available 
to the Committee.’’ Johnson cited a directive issued 
March 13, 1948, by former President Truman. 


‘‘I am sure,’’ the Senator said, that the President 
does not want to ‘‘hide from Congress the names of those 
who cleared Communists in sensitive posts in the Army.’’ 


Continued Hearings 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING -- The Senate Permanent In- 
vestigations Subcommittee 
continued taking testimony Aug. 29 on an alleged Com- 
munist conspiracy to steal secret documents from the 
Government Printing Office. (CQ Weekly Report, p.1120.) 





Carl J. Lundmark, a printer at the Office for 12 years, 
refused, under the Fifth Amendment, to answer questions 
about his alleged operation of a gambling book at the 
Office. Both Raymond C. Blattenberger, Public Printer, 
and his chief Deputy, Philip Cole, expressed surprise 
when Chairman Joseph R. McCarthy (R Wis.) asked if 
they knew ‘‘a bookmaker with runners’’ operated in 
the GPO. Lundmark was suspended Aug. 31. 
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Blattenberger, who has headed the GPO only four 
months, testified that 15 employees alleged to have Com- 
munist connections have been shifted to jobs where they 
have no access to secret material, mostly to the Library 
of Congress. 


McCarthy asked: ‘‘Don’t you believe the clearance 
of (Edward) Rothschild indicates the most abysmal in- 
competence (of GPO security officials.)’’ Blattenberger 
said he would “have to agree with you.’’ 


Rothschild, meanwhile, through his attorney, denied 
he ever was a member of a Communist unit at GPO, or 
that he associated with Communists. In a letter request- 
ing a new loyalty hearing on the charges against his 
client, the attorney, Charles E, Ford, said Rothschild 
has ‘‘repeatedly denied under oath any Communist con- 
nections.’’ 


Cole, questioned at length by McCarthy, asserted 
he was not a member of the loyalty board that ‘‘cleared’’ 
Rothschild, (CQ Weekly Report, pp. 1108-9.) and sug- 
gested the board chairman be called. He asserted many 
of the ‘‘40 witnesses’’ against Rothschild, never called 
to testify at a board hearing would have testified Roths- 
child was loyal. 


The GPO returned to a war-time security basis 
Sept. 2. Blattenberger said this was temporary, pending 
completion of two separate surveys of security precau- 
tions. He also appointed assistant production manager 
Earl Underwood a full-time security officer, responsible 
for physical and personnel security, Cole had been in 
charge of personne! security. 


‘“‘BRIBE’’ PROBE DROPPED 


The Department of Justice Aug. 28 dropped its probe 
of charges by Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy (R Wis.) that 
‘‘Acheson State Department employees’’ attempted an 
alleged ‘‘$150,000 shake -down against a friendly govern- 
ment.’’ McCarthy made the charge July 13. (CQ Weekly 
Report, p. 958.) Attorney General Herbert Brownell, Jr. 
said that if a 1947 shake-down occurred, the statute of 
limitations would prevent prosecution. Secretary of 
State John Foster Dulles said Sept. 3 that the Department 
so far had found no indication of an extortion plot. 





McCARTHY FINANCES 


Brownell also said that a Senate Election Subcom- 
mittee’s report dealing with what were termed ‘‘devious 
financial transactions’’ by McCarthy, sent to the Depart - 
ment in January, 1953, is still ‘‘under study.’’ (CQ 
Weekly Report, pp. 46-48.) 


Reports, Recommendations 


Subcommittees of the House 
Government Operations and 
Education and Labor Committees Sept. 1 recommended 
that testimony they gathered on labor troubles in Kansas 
City be turned over to the Justice Department for grand 
jury investigation. The two units, headed by Rep. Wint 
Smith (R Kan.), held joint hearings. (CQ Weekly Report, 
p. 1068.) 


KANSAS CITY LABOR -- 
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The Subcommittees reported beatings, threats, a 
need for bodyguards, ‘‘the brazen evidence of kidnap- 
ping, the promiscuous granting of deputy sheriff com- 
missions, the widespread practice of carrying deadly 
weapons with or without permits, the roving gangs 
patroling construction job sites, and the strong-armed 
convoys in high-powered cars, including Mr. (Orville 
L.) Ring’s air-conditioned Cadillac.’’ (Ring is president 
of Local 541, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
AFL, and head of a joint labor council.) 


The record, the report said, contains evidence of 
perjury and other violations of federal law. 


Ammunition production for Korea, according to the 
report, suffered in the course of jurisdictional disputes 
between building trades and teamsters unions. Nearly 
25,000 workers were unemployed, the Subcommittees 
said. ‘‘Violence has become the adjuster of these juris- 
dictional claims,’’ the Congressmen said. 


The hearings were characterized as a ‘‘sordid ac- 
count of free men, afraid to work, terrorized by the 
gangster tactics of those (union leaders) to whom Con- 
gress itself has given privilege and authority.”’ 


Military witnesses reported that the labor disputes 
and violence interfered with Lake City arsenal (small 
arms), Sunflower Ordnance Works (smokeless powder), 
Ford’s Claycomo plant (jet airplane wings), and Grand- 
view Air Base (Central U.S. air defense headquarters), 
according to the Subcommittees. 


In addition to a grand jury investigation, the Subcom - 
mittees recommended a study of the Taft-Hartley labor 
law to determine whether revisions would help prevent 
similar jurisdictional disputes. 


ALASKA, NORTHWEST -- Sen. Francis Case (R S.D.), 
acting chairman of a joint 
subcommittee of the Senate committees on Public Works 
and Armed Services which Aug. 27 returned from an 
inspection trip to the Columbia River Basin and Alaska, 
Aug. 31 commented on the strategic importance of 
Alaska to the United States in case of a war with Russia. 
Because of Alaska’s great size, he said, a ‘‘complete 
defense of every point is neither planned nor important. 





Sen. Spessard L. Holland (D Fla.), a member of the 
group said there was ‘‘no doubt’’ in his mind that the 
proposed Libby Dam on the Kootenai River in Montana 
should be built by the federal government. 





Holland said the proposed Hell’s Canyon dam on the 
Snake River in Idaho (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1091), may 
be either a federal or private power project. He said he 
was ‘‘skeptical’’ as to whether the proposed Ice Harbor 
dam on the Snake River in Washington should be built 
because of the damaging effect it might have on the fish- 
ing industry. 


The Federal Power Commission, Holland said, should 
allow the City of Tacoma, Wash., to ‘‘go ahead’’ on con- 
struction of the proposed Cowlitz River dam. 


Sens. Dennis Chavez (D N.M.) and John C. Stennis 
(D Mjss.), also took part in the inspection trip. 
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ALASKA STATEHOOD 


Six members of the Senate Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs Committee returned from Alaska Aug. 25 and 27 
after studying Alaskan statehood problems. The group 
consisted of Chairman Hugh Butler (R Neb.), Frank A. 
Barrett, (R Wyo.), James E. Murray (D Mont.), Clinton 
P, Anderson (D N.M.), Henry M. Jackson (D Wash.) and 
Earle C. Clements (D Ky.). 











MILITARY CONSTRUCTION -- Chairman Francis Case 
(R S.D.) of the Senate 
Armed Services Subcommittee on Real Estate and Mili- 
tary Construction reported that his Subcommittee re- 
duced outstanding military construction authorizations 
by about $286 million. (CQ Weekly Report, p. 1083.) 
The report, a letter to Committee Chairman Leverett 
Saltonstall (R Mass.) dated Aug. 3, was printed in the 
Congressional Record appendix Aug. 26 (pp. A5523-24). 





Coming Up 


UN EMPLOYEES -- A spokesman for Chairman William 
E. Jenner (R Ind.) of the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommittee announced Sept. 2 that the 
Subcommittee will investigate the cases of 11 U.S. em- 
ployees of the United Nations who won appeals from dis- 
missals ordered when they refused to answer Congres- 
sional questions concerning Communist affiliations. 
(CQ Weekly Report, pp. 253-54, 584.) 





The investigation will be held in New York, probably 
during the week of Sept. 21. A twelfth dismissed em- 
ployee, granted a new hearing by the UN, will be called 
before the Subcommittee along with the 11. The probe 
also will consider the cases of other Americans form- 
erly with the UN. 


Sept. 1, a UN tribunal declared that the 11 dismis- 
sals were illegal, but upheld the discharge of nine others 
who did not have permanent contracts. Seven of the 11 
declined re-employment, and were awarded damages 
ranging from $6,000 to $40,000 each. The tribunal 
ordered the other four reinstated with back pay. UN 
spokesmen estimated the total cost of the decision at 
about $135,000. The U.S. provides about 35 per cent of 
the UN’s funds. 


Sept. 2, UN Secretary General Dag Hammarskjold 
announced that he will not rehire the four dismissed em- 
ployees. He said he has the right to reject the tribunal’s 
order. Hammarskjold said he will refer the 1! cases to 
the General Assembly for action on appropriations neces- 
sitated by the tribunal’s order, plus additional indemni- 
ties which may have to be paid the four ex-employees 
he refuses to rehire. 


Robert Morris, the Subcommittee’s chief counsel, 
said a Senate-passed bill (S 3), pending before the House 
Judiciary Committee, would prohibit U.S. citizens from 
accepting jobs with the UN until they are cleared for 
security by the Attorney General. (CQ Weekly Report, 
pp. 735, 774.) 


AIRCRAFT PRODUCTION -- Sens. Ralph E. Flanders (R 

Vt.) and Homer Ferguson 
(R Mich.) will survey U.S. aircraft production facilities 
in a tour to “learn just what our actual plant capacity is, 
where it is located and what the problems of expansion 
are or will be,’’ Flanders said Aug. 31. 














SEATON NAMED DEFENSE AIDE 


President Eisenhower Sept. 3 nominated former 
Sen. Fred A. Seaton (R Neb.) for the post of Assistant 
Secretary of Defense. The recess appointment is sub- 
ject to Senate confirmation when Congress reconvenes. 


Seaton, 43, served in the Senate from Jan. 8, 1952, 
until Nov. 5,1952, under appointment until Sen. Dwight 
Griswold (R) was elected for the remainder of the term 
of the late Sen. Kenneth R. Wherry (R). Seaton’s Party 
Unity percentage for 1952 was 69; his Bipartisan Support, 


74 per cent. His On-The-Record percentage was 67. 


On June 30, 1952, Seaton voted against two moves to 
cut funds for maintenance and operation of the Air Force. 
The amendments, offered by Sen. Wayne Morse (Ore.) 
would have trimmed the appropriation by $540 million 
and $200 million. (CQ Almanac, Vol. VIII, 1952, p. 136.) 


Seaton was an adviser to the President dur!:z the 
1952 campaign. He is president of a number of Mid- 
western newspapers and radio stations. 


AID TO IRAN 


President Eisenhower Sept. 1 released an Aug. 26 
letter in which he promised Iranian Premier Zahedi 
‘*sympathetic consideration’’ of his urgent requests for 
aid in addition to current Technical Cooperation Admin- 
istration (Point Four) assistance. 


The letter specified no amount or conditions attached 
to the aid, although Mr. Eisenhower commented that he 
is ‘‘pleased to have your assurance that your government 
desires to maintain friendly relations with other...na- 
tions and that it will pursue a policy of eliminating... 
differences...with other countries...’’ May 28, the 
President rejected former Premier Mossadegh’s aid 
request because Iran had failed to resolve its differences 
with Britain over oil nationalization. 


Several sources of aid are available under the 
Mutual Security Appropriation (P,L. 218, CQ Weekly Re- 
port, p. 1060). Congress allocated about $147 million 
for economic aid to Israel, the Arab states, and Iran. 
Another provision established a $100 million fund from 
which the President may make individua! grants of up 
to $20 million to foreign nations for purposes ‘‘important 
to the security of the United States.’’ Under still another 
provision, the President may effect limited transfers 
among various funds. 


CIVIL, STATES RIGHTS 


FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover Aug. 28 said the FBI 
investigates complaints of civil rights violations within 
the states as part of its assigned duties, ‘‘pursuant to 
an Act of Congress.”’ 


His statement was in reply to criticisms by Govs. 
John S. Fine (R Pa.), John S. Battle (D Va.), and Allan 
Shivers (D Tex.), who complained at the Seattle Gov- 
ernors Conference that the investigations sometimes 
amount to invasions of states rights. Aug. 28, Battle 
said: ‘‘I resent the fact that we’ve got such a law, and 
I resent the fact that the FBI is being dragged into it.’’ 


Aug. 29, Sen. A. Willis Robertson (D Va.) said he 
will seek ‘‘a practical remedy’’ to the 1866 civil rights 
law, which he said was enacted “ primarily to protect 
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new citizens from mob action on the assumption the 
states would not do it... It was never intended to be used 
by the Department of Justice to interfere in the adminis- 
tration of justice with respect to purely local crimes.”’ 


Shivers Aug. 29 repeated his complaint that the FBI 
conducts its investigations without notifying the proper 
state and local authorities. ‘‘If there’s anything for them 
to investigate, we’re glad for them to come in, but we 
don’t need them to investigate violations of state law,’’ 
he said. He called for revision of the law with respect 
to state institutions. 


SUPPORTS INVESTIGATIONS 


Arthur J, Goldberg, general counsel of the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, said Sept. 1 the FBI should 
continue its investigations of civil rights complaints. 

He said the critics ‘‘are, in effect, urging that the Jus- 
tice Department should, by non-enforcement, destroy 
parts of our Constitution and the legislation designed 
to implement it.’’ 


EXECUTIVE BRIEFS 
OPERATIONS COORDINATORS 


President Eisenhower Sept. 3 created an Operations 
Coordinating Board to strengthen the ‘‘security program”’ 
of the U.S. in the ‘‘world struggle.’’ The Board, under 
the National Security Council, will replace the Psycholog- 
ical Strategy Board within 60 days. The President's 
executive order named Under-Secretary of State Walter 
Bedell Smith as chairman of the unit. Other members: 
Roger M. Kyes, Deputy Secretary of Defense; Harold E. 
Stassen, Foreign Operations Administrator; Allen W. 
Dulles, chief, Central Intelligence Agency, and C. D. 
Jackson, special assistant to the President. 


MRS, HOBBY ON ILLNESS 


Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare Oveta 
Culp Hobby Aug. 31 told the American Hospital Associa- 
tion that a way must be found ‘‘within our private enter - 
prise system’’ to alleviate the financial problems met 
by middle-income Americans when major illnesses strike. 
The wealthy and the poor, she said, can obtain expensive 
medical care which would ‘‘wreck’’ a middle-income 
family’s income. 


TAX WRITE-OFFS 


Arthur S. Flemming, director of the Office of De- 
fense Mobilization, said Sept. 1 that ODM plans to elim- 
inate many industries from the list of 233 eligible for 
tax concessions in return for expanding their facilities. 


Components of these industries are permitted to 
save taxes by amortizing, for tax purposes, part of the 
cost of new facilities in five years instead of the custo~ 
mary 20-25 years. The concessions are granted to en- 
courage expansion in fields related to defense mobiliza- 
tion. 


Flemming explained that some of the 233 eligible 
industries have met their expansion goals, so that con- 
tinued concessions are unnecessary, while other goals 
should be revised. 


Flemming also told a press conference that new 
methods of aiding areas struck by unemployment are 
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being considered. One possibility, he said, would be the 
reservation of a portion of defense contracts for labor 
surplus areas. Methods used until recently have allowed 
bid differentials or permitted bidders in areas of unem- 
ployment to win contracts by matching low bids from 
other sections. 


BENSON ON FARM PROGRAMS 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson Sept. 1 
charged that current farm programs give the farmer too 
little income and security, at the cost of too much de- 
pendence on Washington. 


He said the government should not accumulate ‘‘huge 
excesses’’ of stored foods and fibers which could be put 
to practical use, and warned against pricing farm pro- 
ducts out of the market. Although critical of existing 
farm programs, Benson said he does not seek “‘ lower 
prices or lower income for farmers.’’ 


While in South Carolina for the speech, Benson said 
he believes the anti-discrimination clause in government 
agreements with banks which handle farm price-support 
loans is ‘‘unnecessary.’’ He offered no firm commitment 
pending a legal study and a decision by President Eisen- 
hower. (See page 1133.) 


WOOL IMPORT FEE 


The Agriculture Department Aug. 31 proposed to 
the Tariff Commission an import fee on foreign wool, 
John H. Davis, assistant Secretary of Agriculture and 
president of the Commodity Credit Corporation, recom- 
mended a seven-cents-a-pound fee to insure marketing 
of the 1953 domestic wool clip plus half the 100 million 


pounds owned by the CCC under the price support program. 


Sen. John F. Kennedy (D Mass.), whose state has a 
heavy concentration of woolen mills, contended the Agri- 
culture Department’s ‘‘inaction,’’ not imports, was re- 
sponsible for the government’s surplus wool problems. 
He criticized what he called the Department’s “‘failure’’ 
to take steps for the ‘‘orderly marketing of its wool.’’ 





But Sen. Lester C. Hunt (D Wyo.), whose state is 
noted for sheep raising, urged the Tariff Commission to 
impose the import fee. 


Under current law, the President can take remedial 
steps against imports if the domestic price support pro- 
gram is endangered. The President June 30 directed the 
Tariff Commission to see if there was danger. The 
Agriculture Department Aug. 31 announced it was cutting 
the sale price of government wool, by 12 per cent on 
some grades. 


Representatives of domestic wool told the Tariff 
Commission the proposed seven cents import fee should 
be twice that high. 


TREASURY REGISTER APPOINTED 


President Eisenhower Sept. 3 appointed Lewis B. 
Toomer of Georgia as Register of the Department of the 
Treasury. The Register, in the Bureau of the Public 
Debt, is responsible for the auditing of redeemed Treas- 
ury securities. 


The recess appointment is subject to Senate con- 
firmation. 
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LABOR REDS 


A statement by the Attorney General brought com- 
ments from Senators and others on the extent of Com- 
munist infiltration of labor unions. Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell, Jr., said Aug. 31 in a copyrighted 
interview (U.S. News and World Report) that ‘‘I sup- 
pose there are more (Communists) in labor unions than 
anywhere else.’’ 


Sept. 1, he qualified this statement, saying: “I sup- 
pose as large a concentration as any would be in the 
labor unions because the Communists have made a point 
of trying to infiltrate in the labor unions. To the credit 
of the leadership of those unions, however, I must say 
that active steps have been and are being taken to elim- 
inate that influence.’’ 


SENATORS’ VIEWPOINTS 


Sen. Harley M. Kilgore (D W.Va.) Aug. 31 disagreed 
with Brownell’s first statement, but agreed that Commun- 
ists try hard to infiltrate unions. Also on Aug. 31, Sen. 
Lister Hill (D Ala.) said he does not think communism is 
as strong in labor as Brownell had said. ‘‘The labor 
unions have made concerted efforts to get rid of Com- 
munists...(and) have been very successful,’’ Hill com- 
mented. 





Sen. John M. Butler (R Md.) Sept. 1 agreed with 
Brownell’s original estimate. Butler is Chairman of a 
speciai Senate investigating ‘‘task force’’ appointed from 
the Senate Judiciary Subcommittee on Internal Security. 
(CQ Weekly Report, p. 1088.) 


He said his group’s probe will begin about Nov. 1, 
and called three independent unions ‘‘Communist -dom- 
inated:’’ American Communications Association, United 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Worker's of America, and 
International Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers. 


A spokesman for the ACA accused Butler of planning 
‘*a witch hunting smear of unions.’’ CIO President Walter 
P. Reuther said: ‘‘Our best guarantee against Commun- 
ist infiltration is in the eternal vigilance of our member - 
ship itself.’’ The Electrical Workers charged that ‘‘what 
Sen. Butler is seeking is to bring back company unionism 


sof 


under the smoke screen of ‘fighting communism’. 


WILEY ON FOREIGN POLICY 


Chairman Alexander Wiley (R Wis.) of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee has credited the 3rd Con- 
gress with meeting the ‘‘great challenge’’ of current in- 
ternational relations by compiling ‘‘an impressive 
record of legislative accomplishment in the field of 
foreign policy.’’ He reported on the Senate’s and his 
Committee’s foreign policy activities in an Aug. 3 ‘‘ex- 
tension of remarks’’ published in the Congressional 
Record (pp. A5587-89) Aug. 28. 


“Our basic accomplishment,’’ he said, ‘‘has been to 
preserve and strengthen the free world defense against 
Communist aggression,’’ despite the Kremlin’s ‘‘changed 
tune,’’ while reaffirming “‘our support of...disarma- 
ment...’’ He said Congress ‘‘continued the bipartisan 
foreign policy which has served America so well.’’ Wiley 
explained that 28 meetings of “consultative subcommit- 
tees’’ with Administration policy-makers were kept off 
the record ‘‘in order to promote an informal atmosphere 
in which there can be complete frankness and a free give 
and take...”’ 
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- Q--The Democratic Congressman from my dis- 
trict told me the other day that the Republi- 
cans are undermining Civil Service by taking 
away job protection and opening positions to 
patronage appointments by calling them 
‘policy-making jobs.’’ How many federal 
jobs have lost tenure protection in this way ? 


A--From April 1, when President Eisenhower 
ordered the transfer of some jobs from pro- 
tected to unprotected status, until Aug. 28, a 
total of 527 positions were placed in Schedule 
C -- the policy-making category. The Civil 
Service Commission rejected 627 additional 
requests for transfer. 


- Q--Sen. John M. Butler (R Md.) complained 
recently that veterans of the armed forces are 
not getting the employment breaks they should 
in the federal government. What proportion of 
federal civilian employees are veterans ? 


A-~Latest figures (for March) show that 48 per 
cent of the federal government’s civilian em- 
ployees throughout the world are veterans. In 
the continental U.S., 1,072,412 male veterans 
work for the government, constituting 61 per 
cent of the domestic federal payroll. In 
addition, 47,772 women employees -- eight 
per cent of all women in federal service -- 
enjoy veterans’ status, either as veterans 
themselves or as wives or widows of veterans. 


- Q--Which members of the cabinet have served in 
Congress ? 


A--Secretary of State John Foster Dulles and 
Secretary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks (both 
Republicans) each served less than a year in 
the Senate under appointments to seats vacated 
in mid-term. Dulles represented New York, 
Weeks Massachusetts. 


. Q--What happens to fields prepared for wheat 
seeding before acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas were put into effect? 


A--Wheat farmers in designated areas may apply 
for permission to plant winter wheat in excess 
of their allotments provided they do not let it 
mature, but instead use it for pasture, hay, 
silage, or cover crop purposes to combat wind 
erosion, 


- Q--Will any victims of the Greek earthquakes be 
able to emigrate to the U. S.? 


A--There’s a long wait for immigration under 

~  Greece’s regular quotas, but some earthquake 
victims will be eligible for admission to the 
U.S. under a special quota of 15,000 refugees 
assigned to Greece by the immigration law 


congressional quiz 


enacted a few days before the quakes. The act 
includes in its definition of refugees those 
who, because of ‘‘natural calamity,’’ are un- 
able to return to their homes. 





. Q--Have the federal gambling taxes been profit- 


able ? 


A--Internal Revenue Commissioner T. Coleman 
Andrews Aug. 27 called the revenue ‘‘disap- 
pointing’’ and their administration ‘‘costly.’’ 
From its institution in November, 1951, 
through June 31, 1953, the $50 gambling stamp 
brought in $1,954,000, while the 10 per cent tax 
on gross business of gamblers raised $13,893,- 
000. The total, $15,847,000 for about 19 mont 
months, compares to estimates of about $400 
million a year offered at Congressional 
hearings on the bill. No figures are available 
on cost of administering the gambling taxes. 


. Q--When I read that Sen. Pat McCarran (D Nev.) 


had received a medal from Spain, I rememb- 
ered a provision of the Constitution forbidding 
acceptance of foreign decorations without 
Congressional authorization. How does this 
prohibition apply to McCarran? 


A--The Constitution states: ‘‘...no person holding 
any office of profit or trust under them (the 
United States) shall, without the consent of the 
Congress, accept of any present, emolument, 
office or title...from any...foreign state.’’ 
However, Members of Congress, unlike 
officials and employees of the executive and 
judicial branches, generally are not con- 
sidered officers of the U.S. 


. Q-Why are Congressional tours around the world 


called ‘‘junkets’’ ? 


A--The derivation is believed to stem from the 
Latin ‘‘juncus,’’ meaning ‘‘rush’’ or ‘‘reed.’’ 
The French called a dessert served in a rush 
basket a ‘‘junquet,’’ while the Italians calla 
similar sweet dish a ‘‘giuncata.’’ In old 
English, a junket was any sweetmeat or deli- 
cate food. Later, a junket became a feast or 
party away from home, and finally a trip by an 
official at public expense. Some Congres- 
sional ‘‘junkets’’ are paid for by the partici- 
pants, 


. Q--In how many foreign countries are American 


soldiers stationed? 


A--This Spring, Gen. J. Lawton Collins, then Army 
Chief of Staff, said American troops were in 49 
countries. Twenty-two of these contingents 
were small missions or advisory groups. On 
July 31, the U. S. had military advisory groups 
stationed in 25 countries. 


NOTE: CQ Weekly Report and Almanac pages on which additional data can be found: 
(1) 433; (3) 752; (5) 992, 1062; (6) Almanac, Vol. VII, 1951, p. 415; (7) 1126. 
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